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I 

I  am  delighted  at  the  chance  to  discuss  with  you  State 
Leaders  some  economic  problems  of  the  farm  youth.  I  know  of  no  group 
who  have  a  greater  opport\mity  to  give  form  to  the  future  agriculture 
and  rural  life  of  the  United  States  than  yourselves. 

I  wish  to  establish  three  points  in  your  minds,  (a)  in  th© 
future  35  to  50^  of  the  boys  and  girls  raised  on  our  farms  must  seek 
occupations  elsewhere,  (b)  the  greatest  majority  of  the  future  farm 
families  mast  pass  through  the  tenant  stage  in  their  farming  career, 
(c)  as  our  farms  are  at  present  constituted,  two-thirds  of  them  do  not 
have  a  large  enough  size  of  business  to  support  a  farm  family  as  it 
should  be  supported.  With  these  threo  points  established  I  would  like 
to  discuss  their  effect  upon  the  farm  families  career  and  upon  our  Ex- 
tension Program. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  causes  of  the  girl  and  boy 
leaving  the  farm  is  the  more  attractive  wage  and  greater  satisfactions 
in  city  life.  Upon  the  surface  these  influences  seem  to  be  the  cause, 
but  a  study  of  this  movement  reveals  other  influences  far  more 
fundamental.  Among  these  fundamental  influences  are  the  following: 

1.  The  differences  in  birth  rate  in  the  rural  and 
urban  communities. 

2.  Differences  in  death  rate. 

3»  The  fact  that  all  farmers  children  are  not 
qualified  for  farmingo 

k.     Increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  farmers. 

5*  The  land  available  for  agricultural  uses  has 
practically  all  been  taken  up. 

♦Address  presented  at  the  Third  National  Boys'  and  Girls'  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  I9  to  25. 

DISTRIBUTION:  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  extension 
director.  State  agricultural  college  library,  and  State  experiment 
station  library. 
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BIRTH  RATE 

In  considering  the  first  influence,  the  differences  in  birth 
rate,  studies  of  the  census  record  were  made  of  a  large  number  of 
married  women  living  in  Minneapolis  and  Cleveland  and  birth  rate  in 
these  families  compared  with  that  in  a  number  of  rural  counties  in  their 
respective  States.  These  data  revealed  that  the  birth  rate  in  rural 
districts  was  from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  cities  for 
persons  of  the  same  nativity.  Among  the  native  whites  there  were  l.S 
children  born  per  family  in  Minneapolis  compared  with  2,h   in  rural  coun- 
ties. The  highest  number  were  born  to  the  foreigners,  the  next  highest 
rate  to  their  children  and  the  lowest  to  the  native  stock. 


WOI\ffilN  IMDER  Il5  YEARS  OF  AGE  MRRIED  FROM  0MB 

TO  NIEETESU  YEARS,  CLASSIFIED  BY 

PARENTAGE  MD   NATIVITY  IN  I9OO:  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 

MAEmiED,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  BORN,  MID  AVERAGE 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  MARRIED  PER  CHILD  BORN 


;  Average  number 
;of  years  married 

',   Average  number 
:of  children  born 

:Av,  no,  of  yrs. 
: married  per  child 

Classification 

sMinne- 
lapolis 

5  Rural 
5  Cos,  in 
Minnesota 

! Minne- 
:apolis 

:  Rural 
:  Cos.  in 

: Minnesota 

: Minne- 
lapolis 

;  Rural 
:  Cos.  in 
[Minnesota 

Native  white  of 
native  parent- 
age 

Foreign  white: 
1st.  generation 
2nd.  generation  :  1 

i  9.2  ! 

\     9.5 

,  S.6  . 

'   9.0 

.  10.3 
S,3 

:  l.S 

',     2.9 
;  2,3 

1   ^.1 
!   3.1 

i  5.2 

'  3.2 
!  3.S 

i   2.5 
!   2,7 

Clove- , 
laod  . 

E.ir^al 
Cos.  in  I 
OhLO   : 

Cleve-. 
land 

;  Rural  . 

Cos.  in  : 

Ohio  I 

Cleve-. 
land  : 

,  Rural 
Cos.  in 
Ohio 

Native  white  of 
native  parent-    ! 
age            : 

Foreign  white', 
Isto  gersrat-.on   ; 
2nd.  gerajia-t-iLn   ; 

Sc2  ; 
8.4  • 

9,^   ] 

•'  0  ^ ,'-   : 

J 

1.6 ; 

3-5+  " 

2.2  : 

2.k       \ 

3.5   i 
2.9   : 

5.2 ; 

2.S  : 
3.8  : 

3.7 

2.9 
3.5 
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DEATH  HATE 

If  the  urban  population  were  dependent  upon  its  native  people 
for  replacement,  these  areas  would  not  he  ahle  to  niaintain  their  nxunher. 
In  other  words,  the  large  number  of  foreigners  coming  to  our  cities  and 
the  large  number  of  children  horn  to  these  families  has  heen  a  larger 
factor  in  their  growth.   If  there  were  no  other  influence  at  work,  the 
rural  population  would  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  urhan  and  a  surplus 
accumulated  in  our  rural  districts.  A  second  factor,  the  difference  in 
death  rate,  indicates  that  when  we  compare  the  death  rate  for  similar  aga 
groups,  it  is  25  to  50  per  cent  higher  in  urhan  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Eor  example  among  boys  under  5  years  of  age  the  death  rate  was 
3^  per  thousand  in  the  rural  districts  and  52  per  thousand  in  the  urban 
districts.  This  relation  was  found  to  be  about  the  same  for  each  age 
group,  the  death  rate  being  highest  at  the  earliest  and  later  years  in 
life.  If  no  other  influence  than  the  difference  in  death  rate  were  up- 
setting the  equilibrium  in  population  it  would  create  a  deficit  in  our 
urban  centers. 

DEATH  BATE  PER  ONE  THOUSAND  POPUUTIOU 
(Registration  area  I9OO) 


!                     1910                   Males                 1900 

A^e  Group 

{       Rural         , 

',       Urban 

;       Rural 

!         Urban 

Under  5  years 

;         3^.2U 

i         52.10 

;         40.02 

i            65.95 

5  to  9       " 

;           2.gg 

[           4.30 

1           3.79 

t              5.52 

10  "  Ik     " 

{           2.27       < 

i           2.5s 

!              2.69 

;            3.12 

15   "  19     " 

!              3.5^ 

!               U.IS 

;          4.42 

t            5.31 

20  "  2I+     " 

1              5.21         . 

5.6s 

;          6.04      ! 

7.80 

25  "  3^    "              ! 

!              5.61         I 

t          7*6l       ; 

;          6.25       . 

9.75 

35  "  ^k    "            ! 

!               7.24         1 

12.2s 

!               7.53          . 

13.47 

1+5  "  5^    " 

!          11.28 

;        19.52 
3S.47      ! 

[       10. S5      1 

20.80 

55  "  61+    "              ! 

22.7s       ; 

22.02      J 

37.57 

65  "  yit    " 

!            52.94         ! 

73.59       ! 

51.46       ; 

73.65 

75  a-Jid.  over             i 

IU3.I9         i 

159.79         ! 

138.40      i 

160.90 

Females 


EXTEUT  OF  MIGMTIOIT 

These  factors  have  had  a  very  significant  effect  upon  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  people  we  find  livir^  in  the  rural  districts.   If 
there  were  no  other  influence  affecting  the  movement  from  one  area  to  the 
other,  the  higher  death  rate  in  the  cities  and  the  higher  hirth  rate  in 
the  country  would  mean  that  we  ought  to  find  a  curve  steadily  going  up- 
ward hut  instead  we  find,  for  the  early  years,  the  curve  moves  upward  and 
then  tiirns  downward  until  middle  of  life  and  then  turns  upward  again.  The 
explanation  apparently  is  that  the  early  years  are  influences  "by  differ- 
ence in  death  rate  "but  at  I5  years  of  age  the  migration  from  the  rural 
districts  to  the  city  begins,  and  at  35  this  movement  ceases  for  the  most 
part,  Eor  example,  among  native  whites  we  find  U65,000  more  hoys,  10  to 
lU  years  of  age  in  rural  districts  than  we  do  boys  of  the  same  age  in 
urban  districts  but  at  ages  of  25  to  29  ive  find  over  250,000  more  males 
in  urban  districts.  For  the  females  for  the  early  period  there  are 
325,000  more  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  urban  but  for  the  latter 
period  there  were  14-20,000  more  in  the  urban  districts.  These  data  seem 
to  indicate  that  between  25  and  35  ps^  cent  of  the  population  moves  from 
our  rural  districts  into  our  urban  centers  and  that  the  women  are  leaving 
more  rapidly  than  the  men. 

PER  CEITO  MATIVE  WHITES  BY  SEX  LIVING  IN  RUEAL  DISTRICTS 

1920 


!                   RURA.L 

i                  URBAN 

AGES 

:       Uumber 

:Per  cent 

\       Number 

sPer  cent 

:  TOTAL  U.    S. 

MALES 

Under  5  years 

i   2,728,^39 

i     52.1 

\   2,509,^18 

i     47.9 

'•     5,237,257 

5  to  9         " 

!   2,668,870 

:     53.i^- 

:   2,324,561 

'.     46,6 

!       4.993.431 

10  "   Ik       " 

!    2,517,^31 

t     55.1 

!  2,050,567 

!     44.9 

I       4,567.992 

15   "   19       " 

2,09U.283 

!     53.9 

;  1,788,267 

;     46.1 

;     3,882,561 

20  "  2^       "                1 

,  1,697,88! 

!       ^7.7      ) 

.  1,263,707 

:     52.3 

!     3,561,528 

25  "  29     "            ! 

'>  i,50i+,iU3  " 

;     U5.6 

!  1,792.070 

\     ^k.k 

'•>     3,302,213 

30  "  31+       "                ; 

.  1,320,069  . 

;     U6.7     1 

1.509.379 

I     53.3 

!      2,829,448 

35  "  39      "             1 

.   1,292,844  ; 

kB.l     1 

1,363,820 

:     51.3     . 

:     2,656,664 

Uo  "  1+1+      "              ! 

1,077,076  , 

;     k3,k    1 

1,107,1^1 

:     50.6     J 

,     2,184,217 

U5  years  and  over  I 

.  ^,1^7.753  : 

5^.6    , 

3,45^,010  ! 

.     U5.I+     ! 

7.601.763 

FEMA.LBS                        : 

Under  5  years            i 

2.63^,725  J 

51.8    i 

2,1+56,355  i 

48.2     ; 

5,091,020 

5   to  9          "                ! 

.  2,597,^5  J 

53.0     ; 

2.306,525  ! 

1^7.0     ! 

4.903,930 

10  "  Ik       " 

2.397. ^S8  J 

53.6     : 

2.072,^7^  I 

.     1+6.4    ; 

4,469,962 

15   "   19        "                ! 
20  "  24       "               i 

1,977,896  ; 

50.7     ! 

1,952,756  . 

.     49.3     : 

3,903,652 

,   1,647,622  ; 

^5.9     5 

■ 

1.9^9,287  . 

5I+.I     J 

3,596,909 

25   "  29       "                ; 

'•  1.^79,63^  i 

^3.7     i 

1,905.^80  i 

.     56.3     i 

3,325,11^ 

30  "  3k      "               1 

1,293,016  ! 

1+5.2       ! 

1,564,851  ; 

5I+.8     ; 

2.257.267 

35  "  39      "             1 

,   1,200,480  ; 

U6.7       ! 

1,370,856  . 

53.3       ! 

2.571.336 

ko  "  14+      " 

.   1,000,985   ! 

>    46.7    ! 

1,142,246  : 

53.3     : 

2.143.231 

U5  years  and  over  1 

.  3,513.4^9  ) 

U9.2       ! 

3.630,1^92  I 

50.8     : 

7.  143,941 
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INCREASED  FARM  EFFICIENCY 

As  the  people  of  our  farms  increase  their  efficiency,  a 
decreasing  proportion  is  required  to  produce  the  agricultural  products 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  rest^  During  the  last  50  years  the  per  cent  of 
the  total  inale  workers  who  are  employed  in  agriculture  have  decreased 
from  50  to  25  per  cent.  This  relationship  is  not  only  an  index  of  the 
increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  workers  hut  an  in- 
dex of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population  who  are  dependent  upon 
agriculture.  


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  llALES  ENGAGED  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  AND  AGRICULTURE 


United  States 


PER 

CENT  IN 

TEAR 

;  ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURE 

1920 

i    33.064,737 

''                 9.655.597     ! 

29,1 

1910 

;    30,091,56!^ 

10,582,039 

3U.8 

1900 

:    23.753,336 

!       9.272.315     ! 

39.0 

IS90 

:     18,821,090 

i           7.7.87,539   ' 

i+1.3 

1880 

;     11^,710^,9^2 

7,068,658 

1+7.9 

EXPANSION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

There  is  another  factor  that  has  to  he  considered.  In  the 
past  agriculture  was  expanding  and  there  were  many  opportunities  for 
farmers  profitably  to  take  up  lands  not  already  occupied  and  add  to 
the  agricultural  element  in  our  population.  However,  in  many  areas 
there  has  been  relatively  little  increase  in  the  population  in  the 
last  15  or  20  years.   In  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  East  North 
Central,  West  North  Central  and  East  South  Central  areas  the  popula- 
tion in  the  districts  has  remained  constant  for  the  last  25  years. 
There  has  been  but  little  increase  in  the  population  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  West  South  Central  Statap.  The  only  area  where  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  has  been  on  thQ  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States, 
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RURAL  POPULATION 
1880  -  1920 


:  %  of 

:  ^  of 

:  Total 

:  Total 

AREA  AUD  TEAR 

:   NUMBER 

:Popula- 
:  tion 

:  AREA  AND  YEAR 

:  NUMBER 

: Popula- 
:  tion 

NEW  EU&LAND 

:E. South  Central 

1920 

S  1,535,236 

:  20.8 

:  1920 

5  6,899,100 

:  77.6 

1910 

:  1.55^.599 

:  23.7 

:  1910 

i    6,835.672 

5  81. 3 

1900 

!  1.532,590 

5  27.6 

s  1900. 

I    6,^16,701 

:  85.0 

1890 

:  1,560,350 

!   33.2 

:  I89O 

!  5,6li,8U6 

5  27.3 

1880 

5  1,256,679 

1  31.3 

:  1880 

I   5.11^.^92 

!  91.6 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

sW, South  Central 

1920 

i  5,528,5^9 

I   25.1 

:  1920 

i  7.271,395 

:  71.0 

1910 

5  5,592,519 

I    2q.o 

:  1910 

!  6,827.072 

i     11-1 

1900 

i   5.37s, 795 

!  3U.8 

:  1900 

!  5,^75.093 

'.     83.8 

I89O 

\   5.372,UI|8 

!  I89O 

!  U,02U,98U 

5  84.9 

1880 

!  5,25U.30U  . 

!   50.1 

:  1880 

!  2,927,02s 

!  87.8 

E. NORTH  CENTRAL 

{MOUNTAIN 

1920 

:  8,^26,271  ^ 

'i      39.2 

!   1920 

!  2,121,121 

\     63.6 

1910 

!  S. 633. 350 

;  ^7.3 

!   1910 

!  i,6s6,oo6 

:  64.0 

1900        i 

8,765,606 

;  5^.2 

1   1900 

I  1.133,29^ 

;  67.7 

IS90        ; 

8,381, I2U  J 

62.2 

1   I89O 

852,308  , 

!  70.7 

1880        J 

2,129,537  ! 

!  72.5 

5  1880 

1   498,669 

!  76.4 

W. NORTH  CENTRAL! 

! PACIFIC       : 

1920        J 

7,216,877  i 

62.3  i 

.   1920        ! 

>   2,095.322  i 

37.6 

1910          ! 

7.76U,205  i 

66.7  . 

,  1910        J 

l,20q,975  ! 

43.2 

1900          ! 

7,^00,879  J 

71.5  i 

;  1900       1 

1.294,336  ! 

53.6 

IS9O          i 

6,623,293  ! 

7^.2  J 

I89O       j 

1,086,599  J 

57.5 

1880        ! 

5,01+0,57^  i 

81. 9  I 

1880        : 

711,014  ; 

63,E 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  : 

^ 

UNITED  STATES  j 

1920          ! 

9,65l.US0  i 

69.0  ! 

1920       : 

51,046,017  : 

48.6 

1910       : 

9,102,71+2  : 

1910       : 

49,806, 146  ; 

54.2 

1900       : 

8,210,8^8  ! 

78.6  : 

1900       : 

45,614, 142  : 

60.0 

I890       : 

7.129,903  : 

80. 5  : 

I890       : 

40,649.355  : 

64.6 

1880       : 

6,U51,0U2  : 

8^.9  J 

1880       : 

35.797.616  : 

71.4 
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HOW  lihm   FORCED  TO  LEAVE 

With  the  checking  of  migration  from  foreign  countries  by  law 
and  the  expansion  of  agriculture  practically  coming  to  its  close,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  our  "boys  and  girls  will  have  to  leave  the 
farms  and  find  employment  elsewhere.   In  other  words,  instead  of  25  to  . 
35  per  cent  leaving  50  per  cent  may  have  to  leave,  therefore,  larger 
numbers  of  young  men  and  young  women  on  a  farm  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  elsewhere  for  opportimity  to  earn  a  living.,  than  ever 
before, 

EXFERIEHCB  TEIJAUCY 

We  have  but  little  information  as  to  wiiat  are  the  experiences 
of  the  young  man  on  a  farm,  between  the  time  he  leaves  school  and 
starts  farming  on  his  own  a,ccouiit.  Our  "best  information  is  what  happens 
to  him  when  he  starts  farming  on  his  own  account.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  among  white  farmers,  under  25  years  of  age,  75  P^'r  cent  are  tenants. 
If  we  examine  the  data  for  the  next  age  period,  25  to  3^  years,  l/2  are 
tenants  hut  as  they  grow  older,  the  per  cent  who  are  tenants  decreases. 
The  per  cent  who  are  owners  increases,  until  among  those  65  years  and 
over,  only  one  out  of  seven  are  tenants.  Most  young  men  looking  forward 
to  farming  will  go  tiirough  a  period  where  they  are  tenants.   In  many 
cases,  their  land-lord  may  he  a  relative.  This  is  but  one  way  of  passing 
the  farm  from  father  to  son. 


PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGE  GROUPS  BY  TENURE 


Age  group 


\1fhitc  Oper- 
atora  1Q2Q 


ALL  OWNERS 


1920 


iqio 


ALL  TENANTS 


1920 


1910 


White  Farmers 
Under  25  years 
25  to  3k      " 
to  kh       " 
to  54   " 
61+ 


35 
^5 
55 
65  years  and  over 


to 


300,000 
l,li+0,000 

1,365,000 
1,250,000 

875,000 

500,000 


2U.3 

^3.7 

69.6 

77-9 
S3. 6 


22,8 
U5.1 
62.0 
71.0 
76.9 
8U.0 


75.0 
55.5 
39.3 
29.7 
21.5 
15.9 


76.5 
5U.2 
37.2 
28.3 
22,6 
15.6 


VARIATION  IN  TENANCY  BY  REGIONS 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that  this  per  cent  of  tenancy 
is  not  the  same  for  all  of  our  geographic  areas.  For  example,  in  New 
England  about  one  out  of  four  of  farmers  under  25  years  of  age  are 
tenants  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  one  out  of  two.  The  same 
situation  exists  in  the  far  Western  States  hut  in  the  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  group  of  states  three  out  of  four  are  tenants.  These  percent- 
ages decrease  as  the  age  advances. 
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PEH  CEHT  OF  WHITE  FARMERS  THAT  ARE  TENAMTS 


Geographic  Divisions     Under  25  years    25  to  3^  years 


Hew  England  22,3  I7.O 

Middle  Atlantic  55.3  kZ.O 

East  Hortii  Central  66.8  52.3 

West  North  Central  73. 0  57.^ 

South  Atlantic  71 • 9  51*0 

East  South  Central  73.9  52.3 

West  South  Central  73.5  62.0 

Mountain  3^«S  21.1 


I 


Pacific  5+7. 1'  36.^ 


WAGE  EARMERS 

The  records  of  the  experience  of  those  farm  operators 
who  are  owners  at  the  last  census  show  35  to  Uo  per  cent  had 
sometime  worked  on  the  farm  as  wage  earners  and  of  those  who  are 
tenants  over  l/2  had  had  this  experience.  The  records  do  not 
show  any  facts  for  hoys  who  had  heen  horn  on  farms  and  worked  at 
home  but  not  on  a  wage  basis. 

PER  CEUT  ALL  EARlffilRS  ONCE  FARM  WAGE  EARNERS 


Geographic  Divisions        Owners  Tenants 


New  England  3^.6  55-0 

Middle  Atlantic  UO.7  59-9 

East  North  Central  kO.8  55*5 

West  North  Central  UU.l  53-6 

South  Atlantic  22.9  hl,k 

East  South  Central  22.3  39.5 

West  South  Central  2S.6  Ul.l 

Mountain  U1.9  55. S 

Pacific  !4-2.6  59«7 
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FARM  EXPERIMCE  AMD  PRESBi^T  STATUS 

When  we  study  the  present  status  and  experience  of  farm 
operators,  we  find  about  a  million  and  a  half  farmers  who  had  been 
owners  only  and  slightly  over  a  million  who  had  been  tenants  only; 
the  remainder  had  been  through  two  or  more  stages  in  the  climb  of 
the  farm  ladder,  most  of  them  having  either  been  tenants  or  wage 
earners  or  both.  Less  than  2,000,000  reported  they  have-not  been 
through  the  tenant  stage  and  nearly  2,300,000  reported  they  had 
worked  on  a  farm  for  wages.  When  the  length  of  time  that  they 
had  been  in  these  various  stages  is  analyzed  it  is  apparent  that 
the  farm  operators  had  spent  an  average  of  6  years  as  wage  earners 
and  S  to  10  years  as  farm  tenants.  These  data  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  young  boy  who  lias  decided  that  he  v/ill  make  farming 
his  profession  has  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  5  "to  10  years 
v/hen  he  is  working  for  wages  to  accumulate  enough  funds  to  sot 
himself  up  as  a  tenant  farmer  and  that  in  most  cases  his  entrance 
as  a  farm  operator  will  be  through- the  tenancy  route. 

STATUS  ALTO  EXPERIENCE  OF  FARM  OPERATORS 
1920 


0^<YEBRS 

Owners  only 1,U6S,557 

Owners,  tenants  and  wage  earners 72^1  SOI 

Owners  and  tenants.  ....  g37>7^6 

Owners  and  wage  earners  ^9^*^39 


TEMITTS 

Tenants  only  1,026,6S1 

Tenants  and  wage  earners  .  931*657 

Tenants,  wage  earners  and  owners 105,5^2 

Tenants  and  owners 139, S63 

IS  THERE  ROOM  FOR  A  &R0TO~UP  BOY  OH  THE  HOI.-IB  EilRM 

This  raises  the  question  is  it  possible  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  stay  home  on  the  farm  and  earn  and  accumulate  the  necessary 
funds  with  which  to  start  farming  on  their  own  account.  If  the  farm 
family  ;vith  children  reaching  the  high  school  age  is  to  live  de- 
cently the  cash  available  for  family  expenses  should  be  at  least 
$1200.  This  amount  ?;ill  cover  the  cost  of  groceries,  meats,  etc., 
and  require  that  the  farm  produce  all  the  poultry,  milk  and  eggs, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  meats. 
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Under  these  conditions  tlog  parents  can  piirehase  an  outer 
coat  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  other  clothes  in  accordance 
with  this  allowance.   It  will  provide  a  fund  over  a  period  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  $3000  or  $^000  for  the  education  of 
children.  The  doctor's  "bills  can  not  exceed  an  average  of  $75*00 
a  year. 

It  will  take  care  of  only  the  necessary  expenses  for  the 
operation  of  the  house,  the  replacement  of  furniture  and  equipment 
and  a  small  contribution  to  church,  charity  and  other  organiza- 
tions. There  will  "be  "but  little  for  recreation.  These  standards 
have  "been  considered  as  a  miniircuin  essential  by  numerous  groups  of 
farm  women. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  obtained  from  15,000  Western 
farm  owner  operators  information  as  to  their  receipts  and  expenses. 
The  gross  receipts  on  the  15OO  farms  located  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  were  $320S.  Their  cash  outlay  not  including  interest  paid 
or  expenditure  for  farm  improvements  vvas  $2,llU.  If  in  addition 
we  took  out  from  the  $3208  the  interest  paid  and  the  amoiint  spent 
for  improvements,  it  would  leave  $817  cash  for  family  living,  but 
instead  of  an  increase  in  inventory  of  $239  ^^^^   added,  getting  a 
figure  which  they  named  "Het  Result"  and  amounted  to  $1330.  A 
comparison  of  this  "l\fet  Result"  with  the  actual  cash  available  for 
family  livin,^-  indicates  a  difference  of  about  $500. 


IlTCOiffi  1500  UORTH  ATLAI\rTIC  FARMS 
1927 


RECEIPTS 

CASH  OUTLAY 

Crop  Sales 

$983 

Hired  Labor         $568 

Sales  of  Livestock 

I4I+8 

Livestock  Bo-ught     210 

Sales  of  Livestock  Products 

1.709 

Peed  Boug-ht          596 

Miscellaneous  other 

68 

Fertilizer          135 

Total 

3.208 

Seed                78 
Taxes  on  Farm 

Property          I69 

Receipts  Less  Cash  Outlay 

1,09^4 

tochinery  &  Tools     lUl 

Increase  in  inventory  of 

Miscellaneous  other   217 

Personal  Property 

239 

Total        $2,114 

"liet  Result" 

1,333 

Interest  Paid        IO9 
Spent  for  Farm  Im- 
provements        168 
Cash  for  family  living817 
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If  a  "boy  or  girl  is  to  stay  at  home  on  the  parents'  farm,  the  farm 
must  "be  large  enough  to  give  the  farm  family  a  decent  living  and  to 
provide  the  boy  or  girl  with  from  $300  to  $500  to  pay  their  ordinary 
living  expenses.  If  he  is  looking  forward  to  farming  on  his  own  ac- 
cotmt  he  will  be  required  to  earn  additional  funds  which  he  can  ac- 
cumulate as  capital  to  begin  farming  with.   If  the  more  mature  boy 
could  perform  this  labor  it  would  probably  reduce  the  out-of-pocket 
cash  for  expenses  and  he  might  for  a  while  live  at  home  and  do  fair- 
ly well.  However,  if  we  set  up  for  this  average  family  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  which  we  estimate  costs  $1200,  this  average  farm 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  that  amount  to  the  boy's 
available  cash  and  provide  for  other  members  of  the  family. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  figures  indicates  that  proba- 
bly 2/3  have  less  than  the  $1200  for  family  living  and  any  effort 
to  help  one  member  of  the  family  means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
others.  These  data  seem  to  indicate, that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
if  the  young  man  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  earn,  accuimzlate  and 
spend,  he  will  have  to  seek  employment  on  some  of  the  larger  and 
better  managed  farras  or  in  some  other  occupation. 


PER  CENT  OF  FARMERS  OBTAINING  "NET  RESULTS" 


"Net  Result" 

:       United  States 

:       North  Atlantic 

I             Per  cent 

:           Per  cent 

$5,000 

or  more                     i 

\               3.2                 ! 

1                2.9 

3,000 

to  U,999                 J 

6.1+ 

!              7.^ 

2,500 

to  2,999               -i 

3.S                1 

;             1+.6 

2,000 

to  2,^99                ! 

6.5                1 

7.5 

1,500 

to  1,999                i 

9.6 

I             11.0 

1,000 

to  1,1+99                1 

15.^ 

!           16.6 

500 

to      999                i 

22.0 

,     .-         20.1 

0 

to      1+99                 i 

21+.0                    1 

!              20.0 

-0 

to      1+99                 ' 

6.6                1 

7.5 

-500 

to      999                ! 

1.2                    i 

1.3 

-1,000 

or  more                     i 

.9                J 

.9 

1 
( 

1 

100.0                    ! 

100.0 
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IS  THERE  ROOM  FOR  THE  GRQTOT  &IRL  OU  THE  HOME  FARM 

The  girl  on  the  farm  is  in  an  even  more  difficult  position, 
as  pointed  out  ahove,  she  is  leaving  the  farm  in  larger  numbers  than 
the  hoys.  Under  our  type  of  riiral  civilization  there  is  little  op- 
portunity for  her  to  go  to  the  field  and  earn  or  to  reduce  the  farm 
labor  bills.  Very  few  of  the  home  tasks  are  hired  done  so  that  she 
has  but  little  opportunity  to  cut  down  the  out-of-pocket  cash  expenses 
for  the  home.   If  she  leaves  the  home  to  earn  a  living  it  is  with  a 
realization  that  perhaps  earning  her  living  is  only  a  temporary  con- 
dition. The  records  show  that  of  the  girls  25  years  of  age,  only 
one-half  have  homes  of  their  own.  Therefore,  they  have  the  problem 
of  training  themselves  for  a  vocation  and  working  at  it  for  a  while 
with  the  chance  that  they  will  ultimately  give  up  that  vocation  and 
become  heads  of  households.  From  the  farm  home  point  of  view,  these 
young  women  in  most  cases  can  only  look  forward  to  a  temporary  tenant 
home  and  to  the  necessity  of  accumulating  capital  at  the  same  time 
that  their  expenses  are  high,  due  to  a  growing  family  and  an  effort 
to  acquire  suitable  household  equipment.  They  cannot  look  forward 
from  this  period  to  the  establishment  of  themselves  in  permanent 
farm  homes  until  ten  to  twenty  years  later. 


PER  CENT  MTIVB  WHITES  MARRIED 
1920 


YEARS 


MALES 


FEMALES  :  YEARS 
:   


MALES 


FEMALES 


15  years 

O.lfo 

O.kfo 

^25 

years 

32.5 

57.6 

16  years 

0.2 

1.3 

!26 

II 

kk.3 

62.1^ 

17       " 

0^3 

3.2       1 

27 

II 

51.5 

66.li. 

IS       " 

o.g 

3.k      . 

.28 

It 

56.1 

6s.l 

19       " 

2.k 

15.7      . 

.29 

It 

61.7 

72.0 

20       " 

5.7 

2l|..g       ! 

.30 

II 

62. S 

69.5 

21       " 

11.1+ 

32.5    . 

31 

II 

67.6 

75.9 

22       " 

ll.k 

39.7         ! 

32 

ti 

67.0 

73. S 

23       " 

2k.k 

i+7.2         ! 

.11 

It 

69.9 

76. U 

2k       " 

31.3 

52.9         ! 

II 

71.3 

75. s 

11951 
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I  "believe  that  the  above  facts  estal:lish  the  three  points 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  viz.,  (1)  35  "to  50  1°  of 
the  farm  boys  and  girls  must  seek  another  occupation,  (2)  the  major- 
ity will  pass  through  the  tenant  stage,  (3)  and  our  present  farm 
systems  of  farming  do  not  give  the  boys  and  girls  a  fair  opportunity 
if  they  stay  at  hom-iJ. 

Life  is  full  of  choices  -  Success  or  failure  in  farming 
and  home  making  depends  upon  ability  to  size  up  these  various 
situations,  to  see  the  alternatives  and  to  choose  correctly.  At 
different  periods  in  life  we  are  confronted  with  a  different  series 
of  situations.  The  decisions  at  the  different  periods  determines 
what  the  individuals  future  will  be. 

STAGES  IN  THB  lABM   FAMILY'S  CAREER 

The  farm  family' s  career  may  be  divided  into  four  main 
stages.  In  the  earliest  stage  most  of  them  are  in  school  and  per- 
forming sirrrple  farm  and  household  tasks  under  the  supervision  of 
their  parents. 

As  soon  as  they  quit  school  their  responsibility  increases. 
They  are  confronted  with  many  of  the  most  important  choices  of  their 
life.  It  is  in  this  period  they  choose  their  life  partner;  they  want 
to  earn  and  spend  so  that  they  dress  well,  go  with  the  crowd  and 
maintain  their  social  standing.  The  responsibility  in  the  farm  and 
home  increases.  Of  equal  significance  is  the  choice  of  an  occupation. 
Are  they  going  to  stay  at  home  and  become  farm  people,  or  are  they 
going  to  take  up  some  other  occupation.  If  they  stay  on  a  farm  they 
will  want  to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  to  establish  themselves  as 
farm  operators.  It  is  in  this  period  they  determine  what  is  to  be 
their  life  work  and  who  is  to  be  their  life  partner. 

G-radually  they  will  work  over  into  the  third  stage  and  be- 
come farm  operators  and  home  makers  on  their  own  account.  Then  this 
young  family  is  confronted  with  what  is  a  good  renting  agreement, 
how  large  a  farm  is  desirable  to  rent;  how  to  feed,  train  and  raise 
a  young  family;  what  capital  accumulation  to  make,  whether  it  is 
more  desirable  to  rent  or  own  a  farm  with  capital  available.  Again 
gradually  the  farm  family  climbs  out  of  this  stage  into  a  group  of 
those  permanent  established  farm  operators  and  home  makers.  It  is 
the  choices  in  the  second  and  third  period  in  the  farm  family  that 
we  are  primarily  concerned. 
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FOUR  STAGES  IN  A  FARM  FAMILY'S  CAREER 


1.  a.  Mostly  in  school 

Td.  Working  at  home  under  supervision 

c.  Developing  skill  in  processes 

d.  Not  primarily  interested  in  financial  outcome 


II,  a»  Wage  earners 

b.  Interest  in  social  life 

c.  Desire  to  dress  well 

d.  Opportunity  to  earn  and  handle  money 

e.  Realize  relationship  effort  and  income 

f.  Exercising  some  managerial  responsibility 

g.  Choosing  a  vocation 

h,  AccTomulating  livestock,  equipment,  credit  and  money 

i.  Choosing  life  partner 


III. a.  Fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  tenants 

h.  Married  and  raising  young  children 

c.  Increased  managerial  responsibility 

d.  Determining  renting  agreements 

e.  Accumulating  capital  and  household  equipment 

f.  Living  in  tenant  house  or  not  permanent  homo 

g.  Deciding  what  price  to  pay  for  a  farm 
h.  Deciding  how  large  a  farm  to  pxirchase 
i»  Owners  have  large  mortgage  indebtedness 


IV.  a.  Owners  mostly 

b.  Children  assist  with  work 

c.  Complete  managerial  responsibility 

d.  Improving  farm  equipment,  house  and  surroundings 

e.  Indebtedness  small 

f.  Permanently  established  on  farm 

g.  Planning  career  of  children 

IMPORTANT  CHOICES  OF  FARM  YOUTH 

The  three  important  questions  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  second 
stage  have  to  decide  is  (1)  what  occupation  shall  they  choose,  (2)  how 
much  capital  shall  they  accumailate  and  (3)  who  to  choose  as  a  life 
partner. 

With  the  facts  shown  above,  it  is  evident  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  have  to  leave  the  farm  permanently  and 
should  receive  some  guidance  as  to  their  relative  occupational  oppor- 
tunity on  the  farm  or  in  the  city.  Those  that  intend  to  stay  need  to 
have  set  up  in  their  minds  an  ideal  for  a  home  and  a  system  of  farming 
that  will  provide  the  fimds  to  make  that  home  possible. 
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If  we  establish  the  minimum  standard  for  home  requirements, 
under  most  conditions  it  will  mean  that  a  yoamg  farm  family  will  re- 
quire at  least  $900  annually  and  as  the  family  and  home  ideals  grow 
this  amount  will  increase  to  at  least  $1500.  Under  most  conditions, 
it  will  take  $2500  gross  cash  receipts  to  net  $900  for  the  farm 
family  and  possibly  $^500  to  supply  the  latter  amount.  To  establish 
oneself  as  a  tenant  on  a  farm  to  gross  this  amount  the  operator  will 
need  to  have  between  $2000and  $U000  capital  but  when  he  decides  to 
become  an  owner  he  will  need  from  $5000  to  $20,000.  Therefore,  farm 
youth  in  looki3:]g  forward  to  the  future,  must  look  forward  to  accumu- 
lating these  amounts  as  an  essential  to  carrying  out  his  life  plan. 

PKBSEUT  EXTEISIOIT  PROGRAM 

Our  present  extension  program  for  the  adults  as  well  as 
the  boys  and  girls  gives  them  skill  in.  the  manipulative  side  of 
farm  and  home  making,  and  in  those  choices  which  have  to  do  with 
the  production  process,  but  the  problem  of  choosing  a  life  career, 
selecting  a  farm  and  home  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  latter 
are  the  majority  choices.  These  are  the  ones  that  determine  the 
form  our  future  agriculture  and  rural  life  is  going  to  take.   In 
view  of  your  accompli smnents  in  the  past  and  the  present  trend  in 
your  club  activ:' /Gies,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  solve  this  problem 
in  the  same  efiocllve  way  as  those  which  you  have  already  attacked 
and  solved  in  the  past. 
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